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Editorial— Harassing the Merchant 


Well-meaning but misguided spokes- 
men for retailing keep reiterating that 
the merchant should mind his own busi- 
ness of buying and selling and forget 
about politics. But to be unmindful 
of politics is to be unmindful of a host of 
legislative and administrative decrees 
that threaten and harass him at every 
turn. The most crackpot of proposals 
are no longer merely dreams—some are 
already law, and others may be very 
soon. To pay no attention is the surest 
form of suicide—no amount of energy 
and good merchandising is sufficient to 
ensure continued profits where public 
authorities are ready and willing to 
regulate and tax. A review of a few of 
the more recent hampering legislation 
and regulations is in order. 

Last summer, the PWA purchased 
some twelve million dollars worth of 
surplus clothing in the hands of manu- 
facturers and distributed it to needy, 
cutting out the retailer in the process. 
Apparently emboldened by this venture, 
Secretary Wallace of the Department 
of Agricultu:e recently proposed to sell to 
manufacturers at submarket prices cot- 
ton and other commodities bought and 
stored by the Government in a former 
attempt to support prices. The manu- 
facturers, in turn, were to agree to market 
the resultant products at special prices 
to the “lower one third of the popula- 
tion” who were to be provided with cards 
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entitling them to these special prices. 
Again the retailer may be forgotten and 
relief agencies may undertake the job of 
retail distribution to poorer people. 
Nor can independent stores compete 
because Uncle Sam would pay the cost— 
not only providing the materials used in 
production at less than cost but also the 
distribution machinery. It all would 
mean more Government jobs, fewer 
private ones, and higher taxes for the 
latter who would ultimately pay the cost. 
This two-price plan, as it is called, 
threatens to set up a favored class who 
are glad to remain poor (and to vote 
right) in exchange for the security of 
both permanent relief doles and preferen- 
tial prices. The dollars they receive 
are to buy more goods than they will 
buy for those who still believe in sup- 
porting themselves. 

The above threat to profitable retail- 
ing is injurious but at least it does not 
envision putting merchants out of busi- 
ness. Senator Patman, however, has a 
measure ready for Congress that does 
that. He would tax chains doing busi- 
ness in more than one State to such an 
extent as to make their existence im- 
possible. He cares nothing about the 
disruption in business, the establishment 
of new and higher cost channels of 
distribution, rights of stockholders, and 
the probable raising of prices. So long 
as the small merchant believes he will 
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get the business the chains now get, 
Patman is confident he will get plenty of 
backing. What the consumer codper- 
ative is then likely to do to the little 
fellow, he does not worry about. 

Mention should also be made of the 
California plan recently voted down but 
by no means dead. The plan was to 
pay in scrip thirty dollars a week to all 
citizens at least fifty years old who were 
not gainfully employed. Merchants 
were expected to accept this scrip, even 
though not redeemable for a year and 
even then not until the holders in the 
interim paid $1.04 for every dollar of 
scrip issued. It is estimated that if 
this scrip were actually redeemed by the 
State, private industry and workers 
would have had to pay an added tax 
of over one and one-half billion dollars 
annually, about twice as much as all 
taxes now paid by California residents 
and businesses. This or a similar plan 
is likely to crop up again in both Cali- 
fornia and other States. 

The list of regulations is by no means 
complete. The wage and hour law, 
although ostensibly not applicable to the 
great majority of retailers, sets heavy 
penalties for any one who sells in com- 
merce goods that were produced in a 


mill or factory where any employee is 
paid less than the prescribed amounts. 
This may be interpreted to mean that 
retailers are liable if any of their suppliers 
violate the act. 

The fiber-labeling rules of the Federal 
Trade Commission with the provisions 
that invoices must disclose content and 
percentages apparently apply to sales- 
checks and add a mass of red tape to 
the selling system. The real value to 
the consumer of the information re- 
quired has not been demonstrated. 

The Wheeler-Lea Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the Tydings-Miller 
Act are other examples of legislation 
that regulates the time-honored and 
established practices of retailers. 

It is argued not that all of this legisla- 
tion is bad but that the haste of Govern- 
ment to remake the rules for business 
threatens both economical and profitable 
operations, and tends to promote the 
cleavage between the haves and have- 
nots. Fortunately, leading retailers are 
recognizing the threat. A most hopeful 
step is their participation on Govern- 
ment committees to help solve the 


problem of cotton surpluses. 
J. W. W. 
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Management Audit 


HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


The inability of top management to obtain a cobrdinated picture of the 

many details of the organization in relation to outside conditions calls 

for the employment of outside specialists. One of the best-known man- 
agement engineers explains his functions. 


Management audit is one of the newer 
aids to business administration, the 
value of which has by no means per- 
meated business as yet. It constitutes, 
as it were, a stock-taking of the in- 
tangibles of an organization, and derives 
its name by analogy from the financial 
audit conducted by the accountant. 


CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS 


Before proceeding to detail what a 
management audit involves, it will be 
useful to bring it into proper perspective 
by seeing what place it holds in the 
general scheme of things. The past 
century has seen the rise and growth 
of that great expansive movement which 
we call the Industrial Revolution, which 
with the advent of power hastened 
material and technological progress. In 
its earlier days, the business horizon 
was so vast, the market so unlimited 
that the one cry of the practical industri- 
alist was “leave us alone to get on with 
the job.” Under the circumstances, the 
doctrine of laissez faire afforded a 
valuable liberty to material develop- 
ment; but preoccupation with the prac- 
tical job of production threw the 
development of business administration 
out of balance; a philosophy about the 
right use of the new facilities was 
lacking. 

Science has given great material and 
social benefits and almost unlimited 


productive capacity. It has increased 
our needs and demands and speeded up 
action and interaction. Yet with the 
growth of intense nationalism—the out- 
come of economic fear—the result has 
been to bring civilization to the verge 
of suicide. At last the need to take 
stock of ourselves is realized to be im- 
perative, and on almost every level of 
human organization new ideologies are 
being sought. Scientists are beginning 
to organize themselves for the purpose of 
clarifying their responsibilities to society. 
Doctors and economists are attempting 
to determine the level of human needs, 
while statistical and other research or- 
ganizations are busy exploring the means 
by which they can be realized. 

Such is the broad framework within 
which individual businesses have to 
operate, and already certain facts must 
be realized as inevitably conditioning 
the control of business and rendering 
interference with laissez faire a necessity. 
On one side, as a result of national 
policy, we have tariffs, quotas, subsidies, 
and also the prospect of restrictions as 
to the location of industries, along with 
closer regulations of buildings and 
hazards, and increasing taxation for 
social services. On the other side, a 
growing humanism is being increasingly 
reflected in regulations as to such 
matters as employment and _ holidays 
with pay. To its credit, business is 
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becoming more alive to its social re- 
sponsibilities, and recognizes that an 
industrial or business organization is not 
merely a machine for delivering goods or 
services at a profit but also an organism 
of human beings making some contribu- 
tion to the art of living on the part of 
those by whom it is served and of those 
whom it serves. 


MANAGEMENT-AUDIT DIFFICULTIES 


Since this awareness of wider re- 
sponsibilities is accompanied by rapid 
technical development affording new 
methods of operation, new statistical 
tools, and new methods of propaganda, 
the executive who proposes to sit back 
and take stock of himself and _ his 
organization is facing no light task. He 
has to decide 


What objectives to set before himself 

What policies are most suited to those objectives 

What methods are most effective to express 
those policies 


His stock-taking must range from 
consideration of factors and _ trends 
outside his immediate environment to, 
shall we say, the maintenance of build- 
ing or the packaging of silk stockings. 
Indeed it is more than doubtful whether 
the head of a concern can ever make 
such a review unaided. If he is in a 
position to assess the wider issues, he 
seldom knows the facts about the opera- 
tion of his organization. Further, the 
more outstanding his personality, the 
less likely is he to do so; for, on the one 
hand, his own interests will be wide, and 
on the other, he is to a high degree 
dependent on his staff for information, 
which is often presented in a form 
colored by the attitude which he will be 
expected to take. Every effort will be 


made to keep the chief happy—or at 
least quiet! 

On the other hand, the executive who 
is in daily contact with the details of his 
organization may know the facts, but he 
is seldom able to view them in proper 
perspective. He also is in a great 
measure dependent on _ subordinates. 
Further, he is fettered by habits of 
thought, and by the established methods 
of his immediate experience, so as to find 
it difficult to consider new policies and 
methods without bias. 

Apart from the personal difficulty of a 
business head undertaking his own 
review of his business, there are others, 
including the magnitude of the task, 
that make it practically essential that 
he should seek consultative aid. This 
will be apparent when we come to 
consider some of the factors involved, 
but first must be emphasized the practi- 
cal need for making such a review. In 
these days, the momentum of an out- 
worn policy will not carry one very far. 
The environment in which a business is 
operating changes, and changes within 
a few years. The very growth of an 
organization calls for new policies and 
new methods. 

The auditing of accounts reveals the 
trends of a business as reflected in 
dollars and cents and therefore gives 
some guide as to its future conduct on 
the basis of its own past experience. 
The auditor shows effects, but it is not 
to be expected that he should be able to 
indicate causes, for the latter involve 
factors completely outside his jurisdic- 
tion. Nor can he be expected to advise 
on changes to meet conditions that have 
not yet or are only just beginning to 
operate. There are personal and eco- 
nomic factors which certainly affect the 
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accounting position, but cannot be 
assessed on that basis alone. 

What then does the management audit 
involve? These will be considered 
briefly under the three main aspects 
already mentioned—objectives, policies, 
and methods. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


As to objectives, not much need be 
said. Each retail organization has some 
general objective and outlook, whether 
it be, for example, fashion leadership, 
service, low prices, wide assortments, or 
high quality. Practical policies are 
sought that shall be consonant with that 
objective. Since we live in times of 
changing social and economic ideas, 
those who undertake to advise find it 
necessary to keep in touch with the 
trends of thought on these matters, and 
are in consequence able to help execu- 
tives to clarify and crystallize desires 
that may be vague and uncodrdinated. 


WORKING POLICIES 


Financial policies. A review of the 
working policies by which the general 
aims of the organization are expressed 
brings us to considerations of greater 
practical detail. They embrace finance, 
management, selling, and merchandising, 
though these are so closely interrelated 
that the distinction is sometimes arbi- 
trary. 

Regarding finance, such questions 
arise as: 


Where and how capital should be raised 

Whether or not and how reserves are to be 
accumulated 

How temporary difficulties shall be met, whether 
by loans, realization of reserves, or curtail- 
ment of activity 

How installment sales should be financed 


Whether premises should be bought or rented 

What distribution of dividends the circum- 
stances justify in view of current trends 

What association and codperation with other 
stores are desirable 


Managerial policies. Policies of top 
management involve many considera- 
tions, among which may be stated: 


What qualifications are required of members of 
the Board of Directors 

To what extent should directors give time or 
effort to the business 

Whether or not the general structure of the or- 
ganization is suitable 

What type of executive personnel should be 
selected 

Whether or not the quality of salespeople re- 
quired is available 

What employment policy to establish in relation 
to such factors as employee selection, train- 
ing, welfare, incentives, and the implications 
of the growing humanistic thought of today 
that work should be made humanly satisfying 

What attitude to adopt toward the various 
labor organizations 

How to occupy capital as profitably as possible, 
consistent with safety 

What degree of budgetary control to adopt 

What emphasis to place on quality and fashion 
as against price 


Selling. It is to be assumed that any 
retail organization has been set up with 
a view to supplying some particular 
range of goods. Under the heading 
Selling, there has to be considered the 
general policy under which these goods 
are to be made available to the consumer. 


What classes of consumers form the natural and 
economic market 

What are customer requirements in respect to 
price and quality 

What is the trend of the market and its absorp- 
tive capacity 

What is the strength of competition 

What type of publicity organization is necessary 
to promote the goods for sale 

What forms of publicity to undertake 
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Merchandising. Selling policy must 
set the pace, as it were, but it is up to 
merchandising policy to see that the 
goods are purchased as efficiently as 
possible, and to the extent which is 
required. Decisions have to be made, 
for example, regarding 


Whether wide assortments or limited assort- 
ments are to be maintained 

What general level of stocks to maintain and 
turnover to realize 

What business connections to establish 

The possibility of leveling out, through special 
sales, demands that are of a seasonal nature 

What degree and general methods of merchan- 
dise control are necessary to maintain efficient 
operation 

How changing conditions or demands are to be 
met 


METHODS OF SUPPLEMENTING 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


The foregoing questions have been 
selected in quite an arbitrary manner. 
The lists are far from complete, but they 
are indicative of the kinds of factors 
that have to be considered. When we 
come to deal with the methods to be 
adopted in implementing policy, we are 
faced with an enormous mass of detail, 
which can only be suggested here. Each 
of the policy classifications just discussed 
brings in its train a host of details to 
consider. 

Financial methods. Finance involves 
far more than capital structure. The 
question whether or not the general class 
of goods supplied is suitable and in de- 
mand requires a careful analysis of con- 
sumer needs and preferences. In case of 
a new store, its location cannot rightly be 
determined arbitrarily; transportation 
facilities, relation to market, rents, 
by-laws, and nuisances have all to be 
considered. Cash requirements, ques- 


tions of forward buying, large quantity 
buying, measures to meet expansion, 
capital expense on equipment, publicity 
expense—all these require some form of 
budgetary control that draws its threads 
of information from every phase of the 
concern’s activity. 

Management methods. Management 
is responsible for the generally smooth 
working of the whole organization. 
Although the chief executive may have a 
clear idea of the policies it is intended to 
put into effect, the internal structure has 
normally grown piecemeal and been 
subject to alterations and additions 
adopted as expedient to meet particular 
needs as and when they have developed. 
The almost inevitable result is that the 
organization has drifted out of correla- 
tion, special local routines have been 
instituted, paper work of restricted 
application has come into being, which 
ought to serve more than one depart- 
ment, and there is waste and duplication 
of effort. 

Even though the organization has 
become established, the executive still 
requires to know whether or not his staff 
is codperating and working efficiently. 
In other cases, there has been failure to 
recognize that a framework well designed 
when it was installed is no longer suitable 
to changed conditions. For example, 
increased sales may justify the appoint- 
ment of a special executive as employ- 
ment manager or on merchandise con- 
trol, or call for an expansion of the 
expense distribution system. Con- 
versely, a contraction of the number of 
lines carried even though accompanied 
by increased sales may make a simpler 
organization feasible. Again, recent 
developments in the equipment of 
organization may have provided means 
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to reduce the time and effort required in 
some departments. 

Or, from a somewhat different angle, 
the management, recognizing new 
trends, may determine that their under- 
taking shall provide the maximum of 
human satisfaction to their employees— 
involving questions ranging from holiday 
pay to color schemes, from wage rates to 
new groupings of personnel. 

Selling methods. A review of selling 
activities again calls for consideration of 
numerous factors. To quote but a few 
—relating to the goods, the selling staff, 
and sales promotion: 

Is the merchandise assortment ful- 
filling the consumer’s requirements? 
Could improved styles make it more 
acceptable, and if so, in what respects? 
Could seasonal demand be leveled out 
by different selling methods, or by intro- 
ducing other lines? What are the trends 
of fashion for the future? 

On what basis should the salesforce be 
remunerated? Is the number of sales- 
people carefully budgeted to the sales 
transactions? By what criterion can 
the salespeople’s efforts be judged? 

Sales promotion brings into considera- 
tion factors ranging from incentives for 
salesmen to publicity, whether by news- 
papers, window display, direct mail, 
fashion shows, or free publicity. What 
publicity methods are most suitable to 
particular districts, or for a particular 
class of customer? What results can 
be expected from a publicity campaign, 
and how can they be assessed? 

How do competitors compare in all 
these respects? 

Merchandising methods. The duty of 
merchandising is to buy the right goods 
in the right quantity and quality, at the 
right time, and at the right price—a big 


job to tackle. An investigation of 
merchandising functions involves, there- 
fore, selection of commercial styles, 
determination of buying organization 
and methods, inspection of incoming 
goods, planning of sales, stocks, and 
markup, along with the related routine 
and clerical operations. Touching this 
wide field of activities, a few indicative 
questions may be suggested. 

Is the expense properly allocated 
against every department, and is markup 
adjusted to care for differences in costs 
and expenses? Untrue costs and ex- 
penses are perhaps more dangerous than 
none at all. Incorrectly applied costs 
can readily lead to selling prices that are 
inadequate. 

Are there bottlenecks, and how can 
they be cleared? 

Is the layout of receiving department, 
stockrooms, warehouse, and selling floor 
suitable for the work done, or is much 
handling to and fro involved? Can 
improvement be made by reorganizing 
the sequence of receiving operations or 
by alterations in floor layout? 

How often are sales lost for lack of 
merchandise, or, alternatively, is too 
much capital tied up in stocks? Is the 
stock-keeping system suitable, accurate, 
up to date, and not cumbersome? 

Clerical routines must serve a variety 
of functions and can become very in- 
volved. Are they in fact efficient? 
Are forms suitably designed? Are two 
forms used when one would serve a 
combined purpose? 

The many details outlined above are 
wearisome and yet no more than the 
fringe of the subject has been touched. 
To review a complete organization, from 
its expressed policies to the almost in- 
numerable detailed daily activities neces- 
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sary to put them into effect, is a task 
that may well appall a busy executive. 
There is need for a management audit 
which not only studies the details, but 
also bring them into relation with the 


business as a whole. 
The factors involved are of two general 


kinds: 


those which can be subject to statistical treat- 
ment and expressed in totals or ratios from which 
definite indication can be drawn for the guidance 
of management. Indeed a business may already 
be assembling such data, but even so may not 
be in a position to judge them in the light of 
external trends and development. 

those more intangible factors that cannot be so 
assessed—personal motives, psychological fac- 
tors, opinions and ideas which may be important 
from whatever rank in the organization they 
may emanate. It is very difficult for executives 
to form true and unbiased conclusions from this 
sort of evidence by reason of the personal reac- 
tions, prejudices, and habits of thought referred 
to early in this paper. 


To determine and to combine these 


two sets of factors appear to require, 
therefore, the instrumentality of some 
one external to the business, if right 
judgments are to be formed. This is 
the justification of the management- 
audit service which the independent 
professional consultant can offer. The 
executive is too tied to his job, and his 
horizon is necessarily limited. By seek- 
ing the assistance of the outsider, he not 
only relieves himself, but also gains the 
advantages of a fresh outlook applied 
to his circumstances, and of a reservoir 
of experience that enables him to profit 
by the mistakes and successes of others. 
Periodic audits of this nature keep a 
business in line not only with new 
methods of operation and organization, 
but also with the trend of economic 
circumstances and of ethical thought. 
So it is the job of the consultant to help 
business and industry to take its proper 
place in the body politic. 


Attitudes of Women Toward Types 
of Stores 


ZELDA HOLSINGER 


This article is a part of a study called Retailing Trends in a Typical 
American City that was made in Muncie, Indiana, widely known as 
Middletown. 


With the threat of proposed legisla- 
tion to the very existence of chain stores, 
it is important to determine the attitude 
of customers—particularly women— 
toward chains, independents, and volun- 
tary chains. Because consumer trends 
in a typical American community should 
be indicative of trends in the nation as a 


whole, Muncie was chosen for this study. 
This city of 55,000 was the city reported 
on by the Lynds in their important 
books Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition. 

From September 1937 to April 1938 
observations were made, interviews with 
local merchants were held, and answers 
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to a questionnaire were obtained from 
630 women in the community. Through 
churches, schools, clubs, sororities, and 
organizations of all kinds, questionnaires 
were submitted to single and married 
women whose ages ranged from 17 to 62. 
Four hundred and eighty-six married 
women and 144 single women returned 
them. Each one of the questionnaires, 
however, was not fully answered. Of 
those who answered the question about 
occupations, 238 stated that they were 
housewives, 79 teachers, 44 office 
workers, and 38 reported miscellaneous 
occupations. The incomes of these 
groups were not investigated. Data 
from the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that 55.6 per cent of the 
population of Muncie is made up of 
wage earners with a median income of 
$1,340 a year. 


OPINIONS IN REGARD TO GROWTH 
OF CHAINS 


To secure a definite reaction on what 
women think is happening to chain 
stores in the city, the following question 
was included: “Do you think that chain 
stores are growing more or less 
important?” 

Three hundred and sixty-six women 
reported that in their estimation chain 
stores are increasing in importance; 81 
expressed the opinion that they were 
becoming less important; 114 thought 
that there was no definite change. 

Reasons for thinking that chain stores 
are growing in importance are: lower 
prices, quality of merchandise, variety 
of merchandise, better services, better 
advertising, and more _ attractive 
displays. 

Reasons given for thinking that chains 
are becoming less important are: prefer- 


ence for home _ stores, reasonable 
merchandise in independent stores, and 
the fact that the chains offer limited 
services. 


PROFESSED ATTITUDE TOWARD CHAINS 


Professed attitude of the women 
toward chain stores was obtained by 
asking the question: “Do you favor 
chain stores?” Two hundred and 
seventy replied, “Yes,” and 216 replied, 
“No.”’ 

Reasons given for favoring chain 
stores are: economy, quality of merchan- 
dise, variety of merchandise, better 
buildings and equipment, and better 
services. 

Reasons for not favoring chains are: 
preference for home-owned stores, un- 
fairness to small stores, taking money 
out of the city, and poor quality of 
merchandise. 


FOOD BUYING HABITS 


Where women actually buy their 
food, wearing apparel, and _house- 
furnishings will determine whether or 
not customer’s professed preferences are 
reflected in their buying habits. Listed 
on the questionnaire were the names of 
the city’s leading stores selling food, 
women’s wearing apparel, and house- 
furnishings. Included in the list were 
chain stores, voluntary chain stores, 
and independent stores. Women were 
asked to check carefully whether they 
were buying more in any of the listed 
stores or whether there was no change 
in their buying. The reports on indi- 
vidual stores were then totaled by type 
of store: chain, independent, and volun- 
tary chain. Table 1 shows the results 
in the case of food stores. These figures 
do not represent number of women but 
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TABLE 1 
Per Cent of In- 
More Buying No Change in crease to Total 
Than Amount of Votes Buying in 
Type (Food) Formerly Patronage Received Each Group 
Chains (5 stores)..................0005- 558 445 1,003 55 
Independents (15 stores). ............... 170 113 283 60 
298 204 502 59 





Voluntary chains (3 stores).............. 


rather summations of reports as to 
particular stores patronized. 

Even though Table 1 indicates that 
women patronize chain stores for food 
more than they do independents and 
voluntary chains combined, the latter 
two are showing slightly larger increases. 

Women gave as their reasons for 
buying food in stores that are units of 
chains the following: economy, quality 
of merchandise, and convenience. Un- 
favorable reactions to buying food in 
chain stores are limited services and 
high prices. 

Good service, convenience, and qual- 
ity of merchandise are reasons given for 
buying food in stores that are inde- 
pendent. Unfavorable reactions to 
buying food in independents are in- 
different salespeople and high prices. 

Women who reported they buy food in 
stores that are members of voluntary 
chain groups mentioned the following 
favorable characteristics: convenience, 
economy, quality of merchandise, and 
service. Unfavorable criticisms given 
were inconvenience and high prices. 


APPAREL BUYING HABITS 


The number of votes received for 
chains and independents selling women’s 
wearing apparel are given in Table 2. 

Chain stores that sell women’s wearing 
apparel received a greater number of 
votes than independents selling women’s 
wearing apparel. Independents showed 
a 46 per cent increase in patronage which 
is somewhat less than the chain-store 
increase. The apparel specialty chains 
seem particularly strong and to be 
making considerably more progress than 
independent specialty stores. 

Women gave economy, quality of 
merchandise, and variety of merchandise 
as their chief reasons for buying wearing 
apparel in chain stores. Poor service 
and poor selections were listed as ob- 
jections by some. 

Those that bought their wearing ap- 
parel in independents reported good 
quality, variety of merchandise, and 
excellent services. Objections raised 
were high prices and poor selections. 


TABLE 2 
Per Cent of In- 
More Buying No Change in crease to Total 
han Amount of Votes Buying in 
Type (Wearing Apparel) Formerly Patronage Received Each Group 
Chain department stores (3 stores)....... 480 456 936 51 
Chain specialities (11 stores)............ 372 318 690 54 
852 774 1,626 52 
Independent department stores (1 store). . . 183 171 354 51 
Independent specialities (13 stores). ...... 220 292 512 43 
403 463 866 46 
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BUYING HABITS IN REGARD TO 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Table 3 lists chains and independents 
selling housefurnishings and the number 
of votes received by each type. 

Independent stores selling house- 
furnishings received a greater number of 
votes than chain stores selling house- 
furnishings and also showed a greater 
per cent of increase. Women are buy- 
ing their housefurnishings from inde- 


Type (Housefurnishings) 
Contns Ghambehi 8) CI ee 
Independents (9 stores—includes depart- 


definitely that they are in favor of 
chain organizations. 

The study not only shows that women 
in the community do patronize chain 
stores for food, but it also reveals that 
independents and voluntary chains sell- 
ing food have shown slightly larger 
increases than chains. 

In the field of wearing apparel, chains 
are much more popular than inde- 
pendents, but in the field of house- 
furnishings the independents are far 


TABLE 3 
Per Cent of In- 
More Buying No Change in crease to Total 
Than Amount of Votes Buying in 
Formerly Patronage Received Each Group 
213 270 483 44 
442 382 824 54 


ment stores and regular furniture stores) . 


pendent stores rather than from chains. 
Independents are considerably stronger 
in this field than they are in foods and 
apparel. 

Women who bought housefurnishings 
from stores that are units of chains 
reported economy and quality of 
merchandise. Reasons mentioned for 
not buying in chains were poor quality 
and poor service. 

Those patronizing independents re- 
ported satisfaction with quality, variety 
of merchandise, and service. Some 
reported dissatisfaction in regard to 
prices and selections. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From their own observations, women 
in the typical American community 
think that chain stores are growing in 
popularity, and over half of them stated 


ahead of chains. Chain stores selling 
women’s wearing apparel received a 
greater number of votes than inde- 
pendents and also showed a greater per 
cent of increase. Apparel specialty 
chains appear much more popular and 
are making more progress than inde- 
pendent specialty stores. Independent 
stores selling housefurnishings led in the 
number of votes and also showed a 
greater per cent of increase than chains. 
The strength of apparel chains is 
probably due to their efficient organiza- 
tion, ensuring a continual flow of new 
merchandise to member stores, and not 
to monopolistic and unfair practices. 
The strength of independents and volun- 
taries in the other two fields investigated 
would seem to indicate that these stores 
need no further antichain legislation to 
maintain their competitive position. 








Store Policy and Personality 


Vita S. PUTTER 


Stores, like people, have personalities that are recognized by others. 
The author here reports on the personalities of 22 New York stores as 
reported by over six hundred customers. 


Writers on retailing subjects have 
frequently stressed the thought that a 
clear-cut central policy is essential to 
store success. In order to check this 
statement, the author questioned store 
executives to determine their opinion 
and also obtained reports from some 
six hundred New Yorkers in regard to 
the policies they associate with New 
York stores. 

Of 31 store executives contacted, 26 
stated that the establishment of a clear- 
cut major policy is fundamental to the 
expression of the store’s personality. 
The remaining five reported that a 
central policy is “desirable, but not 
essential.”” In no instance did a store 
executive think that a central policy 
bore no relationship to the success of the 
organization, or that it was a handicap 
to flexibility. 

Agreement among business men as to 
the desirability of a central policy makes 
recognition of the importance of this 
factor by students as well as practi- 
tioners in the field practically unani- 
mous. Frequently, however, _ this 
fundamental prerequisite of ‘sound 
business” is neglected by stores that 
resort to temporary expedients to bolster 
immediate business during periods of 
business decline. Instead of attracting 
people on the basis of fundamental 
policies, they attract customers by 
whatever method they think is effective 
at the moment. As a result, although 
store executives may believe that their 
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stores have definite policies, they do not 
always convey a clear impression of this 
policy to patrons. The public is not 
given a consistent picture of some stores 
and looks upon them as just members of 
a group in a shopping district. 


ELEMENTS OF A CENTRAL POLICY 


The central policy of a store must 
always be directed toward its customers, 
not toward its sources of supply or its 
employees. The policy involves three 
things: 

1. The selection of the groups of 
customers to which the store is to appeal. 

2. A decision as to the relative im- 
portance of patronage motives to the 
group or groups chosen in (1). These 
factors include fashion leadership, wide 
assortments, low price, high quality, 
excellent salesforce, and broad customer 
services. 

3. Specialization in merchandise or 
service so as to establish a personality 
different from that of other stores 
catering to the same groups and stressing 
the same patronage motives. 


SELECTION OF CUSTOMERS 


In any city, it is unlikely that a store 
can be “all things to all people.” The 
cost of reaching everybody through 
advertising, the cost of merchandising 
to people in all income brackets, the 
costs of widely varying service require- 
ments may unduly increase the expense 
of doing business. 
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The larger the store, however, the 
more it can extend the range of its 
activities. A giant organization in a 
large city may have a wide group of 
customers. It can develop, in addition 
to its general business, special depart- 
ments to cater to particular income 
groups. It is not uncommon to find 
Basement Stores, Budget Sections, and 
De Luxe Departments in the same 
stores, each with its own merchandise 
manager. When a store is big enough, 
it is able to arrange departments by 
price lines, to offer widely varying 
services in the different departments, 
and to maintain separate groups of 
advertising people, in order to attract 
nearly everybody. In the same large 
city, however, a small store must decide 
on distinct groups that it will try to 
attract. The clientele should be re- 
stricted to a fairly homogeneous group 
who will bring a steady volume of busi- 
ness, without placing an _ excessive 
“attraction” burden on the store. 

Customer groups. Customers may be 
divided into six groups with subdivisions, 
as follows: 

a) Standards of Living 

Bare subsistence level 

Minimum for health and efficiency 

Minimum comfort 

Comfort 

Moderately well to do 

Wealth 

Price Appeal 

Always seeks a bargain 

Usually seeks bargains but buys at regular 
prices also 

Usually buys at regular prices; occasional 
bargains also 

Practically never seeks bargains 

c) Fashion Interest 

Exclusive merchandise sought and original 

creations not yet the fashion 

High fashions sought—before general ac- 

ceptance 

“Right” fashions wanted 


b 


~~ 


Popular fashions demanded 
Not fashion conscious 
d) Service Requirements 
Maximum of personal attention demanded 
Prompt attention and knowledge of stock 
required, but little real salesmanship 
Little or no service wanted 
e) Occupation (Women) 
Housewives, responsible for family purchas- 
ing, and stay-at-homes 
Nonprofessional working people of the 
“‘white-collar’’ class 
Industrial workers and tradespeople 
Professional women, executives, teachers 
Club and society women 
Students 
f) Age 
Youthful interests 
Traditional, conservative interests 
Sophisticated outlook 
Older people with more mature interests 


Restriction of customers. Since most 
of the stores included in this study are 
large department stores in big cities, it 
is understandable that 42 per cent of 
them believe that they can extend their 
merchandising activities to a wide range 
of people. In more detail, opinion in 
regard to catering to limited groups of 
customers is as follows: 


Importance of Catering toa Number 
Limited Group of Customers of Votes 
Essential to success............. 5 
Usually desirable to cater to a few 
a rg ss ame aes eid 4 
Desirable, but not essential... .... 5 
No relation to store success....... 2 
Undesirable to cater only to distinct 
BONS i 362.5 > <altsal GR G45 13 
DEO CORMIER. © «5 :0)s case « earn « os 2 
Total 31 


Although it might seem that many 
department stores believe it is possible 
to attract every type of customer, it is 
very doubtful that everybody will trade 
at the same store. Wealthy people buy 
at more exclusive shops. Poor people 
find even the basement prices of the 
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large department store too high. As a 
result, most department stores become a 
middle-of-the-road type, selling com- 
paratively little to people in income 
brackets at either extreme. So it comes 
about that the public itself limits the 
range of customer groups of those stores 
that attempt to trade to “everybody.” 
Much money is wasted in trying to 
attract customers that will never come. 
But the competition for everybody’s 
business goes on and the customer sees 
the organization as one which merely 
drifts along without a policy and without 
an apparent destination. 


PATRONAGE FACTORS 


If it is good business for a store to 
know who its customers are, it is equally 
good business for it to determine the 
primary buying interests of these 
customers, and to develop its central 
and subsidiary policies around these 
interests. The likelihood is that the 
average customer will demand several 
things from any one store, but usually 
there is one factor that dominates the 
others. Most people want “fresh, 
selected, fashion-right merchandise at 
the lowest possible prices compatible 
with quality”—but the emphasis varies 
with types of stores and with classes of 
people. 

Essentials in establishing a _ policy. 
There are five basic characteristics, each 
of which may satisfy the customer’s 
primary requirement in determining 
the store from which she will buy. 
They are (a) fashion leadership, (b) 
complete assortments, (c) low prices, (d) 
fine quality goods, and (e) extensive 
service.! Although a store generally 
emphasizes one of these factors above 

1 Location (accessibility) may be considered a sixth 
factor, but inasmuch as the stores studied were large 


organizations in metropolitan shopping areas, and not 
neighborhood institutions, it has been omitted. 


the others, it is necessary that it should 
take some stand on each of the remain- 
ing policies. An organization that de- 
votes itself almost exclusively to offering 
new fashions nevertheless recognizes 
that the subsidiary elements of service, 
assortments, and quality are important 
in determining the complete personality 
of the store. An organization that 
devotes most of its efforts to publicizing 
its low-price features must also offer 
merchandise that is of good quality and 
that is in fashion. 

Since the personality of the store is 
built around excellence in only a few of 
these characteristics, it is important to 
determine what these will be, and then 
to decide on the relationship between 
these leading characteristics and the 
others. 


THE NEW YORK CUSTOMER REPORTS ON 
PATRONAGE MOTIVES 


Nearly six hundred people who live 
in and about the New York metro- 
politan area were asked to indicate 
their impressions of twenty-two large 
department stores and department- 
ized specialty shops in New York 
City. Most of the customers are from 
middle income groups and represent 
over fifty different occupations. They 
checked the characteristics that they 
associate with each store whether they 
actually made purchases there or not. 
They also indicated the stores in which 
they shopped (omitted in this report) 
and the lines in which they felt each 
store was a specialist. While three 
Brooklyn stores were included, the 
customers answering the questionnaire 
were more familiar with the Manhattan 
stores; therefore the reports on the 
Brooklyn stores may not be representa- 
tive. 
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Each person who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire indicated (a) those qualities 
that represent the store ¢o him and (b) the 
lines in which he believes the store to be 
outstanding. The real significance of 
the survey is in the number of times each 
factor was mentioned. 


POLICIES ASSOCIATED WITH LEADING 
NEW YORK STORES 


Looking first at this group of New 
York stores as though it were one com- 
posite institution organized for the 
purpose of selling goods, it would seem 
that customers are most impressed with 
the fine quality of goods. This factor 
received a plurality of the votes (22.5 
per cent). See Table 1. The stores, as 
a group, have impressed New York 
customers almost equally with their 


excellent salesforce, low prices, and 
fashion leadership. The matter of sales- 
people has, perhaps, more weight than 
we generally recognize. In spite of the 
liberal vote for an outstandingly good 
salesforce (1,702), an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of unsolicited comments 
were directed toward criticism of store 
personnel—customers have no hesitancy 
in expressing unfavorable opinions. It 
is reasonable to assume, then, that when 
an inferior salesforce evokes a high 
degree of attention, a particularly good 
group of salespeople will be recognized 
and will be considered a cefinite element 
in the store’s personality. 


TYPES OF STORES 


Since a composite picture includes 
stores carrying radically different types 


TABLE 1 
Po.icres ASSOCIATED WITH LEADING NEw YorkK STORES 
(Figures indicate the number of customers who checked each quality) 

















Store Guay | Beaten | Fashion | ow Prices | Complee,| “Sire 

Abercrombie & Fitch Company..... 109 46 36 _ 41 25 
Abraham & Straus................ 25 68 27 73 119 56 
B. Altman & Company............ 244 172 123 11 80 111 
Arnold Constable & Company...... 84 44 45 36 41 30 
Best and Company................ 189 108 137 5 55 48 
Bloomingdale Brothers............. 46 58 22 137 89 65 
Bonwit Teller, Inc................. 171 91 221 6 38 45 
Franklin Simon & Company........ 120 76 88 19 41 35 
Gimbel Brothers.................. 46 61 19 246 119 68 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc...... 24 29 8 254 60 33 
Frederick Loeser & Co............. 70 39 22 44 44 40 
| arpa 219 145 186 12 94 87 
iy ST Ts vcs ccc tc ccdccse 152 185 73 287 338 239 
James McCreery & Co............. 74 57 24 37 41 28 
The Namm Store................. 14 13 2 82 21 19 
Ohrbach’s Affiliated Stores......... 35 21 25 232 53 11 
Oppenheim, Collins & Company..... 78 55 44 33 40 28 
CEL » de ¥ilalkad S554 44> 08 e8 118 67 214 7 32 35 
Saks & Company, 34th Street....... 52 51 33 54 41 32 
Saks & Company, 5th Avenue...... 159 97 22 2 52 70 
Stern Brothers...................- 75 73 35 45 55 4 
John Wanamaker................. 172 146 57 41 113 122 

Total votes for each factor........ 2,276 1,702 1,663 1,663 1,607 1,271 
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of merchandise, and offering widely 
varying services, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the several types of 
organizations. On the basis of their 
outstanding characteristics, the stores 
included in the survey may be classified 
as follows: 


a) The fashion group 

b) The quality group 

c) The price and assortment group 
d) The low-price group 


This arrangement is based on the 
number of customer votes for the first, 
second, and third most important quali- 


fresh, new fashions for women. In each 
case, as Table 2 indicates, more than a 
third of the total number of votes given 
to these stores was concentrated under 
the heading Fashion Leadership. 
Second in importance in each of the 
stores was fine quality goods, and the 
third distinctive characteristic was an 
excellent salesforce. These people are 
doubtlessly trained to impress the 
customer with the fashion policy of the 
organization. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that in the case of all of 
the factors, the stores in this group were 
rated similarly; even the fourth, fifth, 









































TABLE 2 
THe FasHION GROUP 
Bonwit Teller, Inc................ 2a | 171 o | 45 yy eer 
_ 2 ae 1 2 | 4% 5 6 
ee RE Te ae 214 118 oe | @ 32 7 
DR Nhe te 1 2 eles ii | 5 6 
Saks & Company, Fifth Avenue 222 159 ww] ors 2 
telnet net thats esiyenis ica ® 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 
Total votes for each factor........ | 657 | 448 255 | 150. | 122 15 














ties in each store. In many instances, 
the stores in the same group have 
identical rankings for each of the six 
factors. It is interesting to note that 
there is a close correlation between the 
location of a store and customers’ 
opinion of it. 


THE FASHION STORES 


The fashion group, which consists of 
Bonwit Teller, Russek’s, and Saks 
Fifth Avenue,’ is outstanding in offering 

? There are other stores, of course, that are properly 


in this group, but they were not included in the question- 
naire. 


and sixth places were the same for each 
store. Obviously, this group has a very 
definite, easily recognizable personality, 
so that even noncustomers are familiar 
with what the stores represent. 

Despite the fact that the general 
policies of these stores seem the same, 
and that they attract a similar clientele, 
each has its distinctive characteristics. 
Russek’s has gained a great reputation 
for furs and coats. The men’s depart- 
ments of Saks Fifth Avenue attract 
considerable attention, also this store’s 
women’s shoes and handbags. Bonwit 
Teller is noted as a fashionable specialty 
shop. 
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TABLE 3 
THE Quatity Group 
Stores MEgeds "| Salesforce | Leadesutp | Assorimonts| Store Service| 0% Price 

Abercrombie & Fitch Company...... 109 46 36 41 25 —_— 
| PP er eee 1 2 4 3 5 6 
B. Altman & Company............. 244 172 123 80 111 11 
ST au vay oils catnskensaitos geet 1 2 3 5 4 6 
Arnold, Constable & Company...... 84 44 45 41 30 36 
eps Pi? 1 3 2 4 6 5 
Best and Company................ 189 108 137 55 48 5 
EE. | a ee: ee aS 1 3 2 4 5 6 
Franklin Simon & Company........ 120 76 88 41 35 19 
DEE Ciitr ek nae tha ¢ ackaces atone 1 3 2 4 5 6 
Frederick Loeser & Company....... 70 39 22 44 40 At 
Sie ben bens bs tobe etek soe ode 1 4 5 2 3 2 
DA WN Aes OG 219 145 186 94 87 12 
ey ee ce er See eee 1 3 2 4 5 6 
James McCreery & Company....... 74 57 24 41 28 37 
BRT ey my CPR 1 2 6 3 5 4 
Oppenheim, Collins & Company..... 78 55 de 40 28 33 
Peis basin cone ces SMU I TS cb kan 1 2 3 4 6 5 
Seer Beethers...... 2.00005... eke 75 73 35 55 44 45 
EE OPE Se 1 a*] 6 3 5 4 
John Wanamaker.................. | 172 146 s7 | 113 122 41 
ee RR SOR TORT es. 1 2 i ie. 3 6 
Total votes for each factor...... 1,434 961 | 797 | 645 | 598 283 
Se ee Pe 1 ee Se ee 6 








THE QUALITY STORES 


The quality stores are characterized 
first by the fine quality of their merchan- 
dise, and second by their excellent 
salesforce. In some instances, indi- 
vidual stores vary somewhat in regard to 
the second-group characteristic and are 


impressive rather for their fashion leader- 
ship than for outstanding salespeople. 
The number of cases that digress from 
the “norm,” however, is not sufficiently 
great to make any real difference 
in the general conclusions. The rank- 
ing of the six factors may be seen in 
Table 3. Aside from the fact that low 
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price is relatively unimportant, it is 
difficult to decide definitely on the 
significance of the last three factors as 
they determine the personalities of the 
stores. 

Further groupings may be made 
whereby stores of identical charac- 
teristics are placed together for a more 
detailed comparison. Three stores, all 
on Fifth Avenue, on the same side of 
the street, and only a few blocks apart, 
are thought to be alike in the expression 
of their general policies. Best, Franklin 
Simon, and Lord and Taylor all received 
the largest number of votes for fine 
quality goods and the second largest for 
fashion leadership. Even to the sixth 
ranking factor, they were rated similarly. 
This fact might lead to the erroneous 
conclusion that these stores are practi- 
cally indistinguishable from one another 
but, like the three stores in the fashion 


group, each of these has earned a reputa- 
tion for excellence in certain types of 
merchandise. 

Best is reported as outstandingly a 
store for children’s wear, sportswear, 
and classic clothes. Franklin Simon is 
distinguished from other stores by its 
excellent men’s clothing department, 
and Lord and Taylor by the Young New 
Yorker Shop and its ready-to-wear 
accessories. 

McCreery and Stern, both just off 
Fifth Avenue, were ranked identically 
in regard to the six major characteristics. 

Some of the distinguishing features 
of the other stores were reported as 
follows: 


Oppenheim Collins—women’s lingerie 

Loeser—assortments and low prices 

Abercrombie—complete assortments of sports- 
wear 

Altman—apparel 

Wanamaker—service and furniture 


TABLE 4 
THE PRICE AND ASSORTMENT GROUP 





Com plete | 


















































Stores Low Price | Complete | service | ye ll | Quality | Fashion 

Abraham & Straus................- 73 119 56 | 68 | a ee 
MN Ph. USRS. «ie danipx. & 2 Sa eee Se ee 
Bloomingdale Brothers............. 137 a | 6 | 58 | a | 46 
Bs has Be ven eh chen = «obs + de 1 2 | oe ee ee 
Gimbel Brothers................0-. 246 119 | 6 | 6 | 4 | 19 
Mies Lil oth, cadiih. avace «cd 1 ie | 4 ao ee) ee 
R. H. Macy & Company........... 287 338 | 239 | 185 | 152 | 73 
pee! out Lautt wel ate. 2 Bed tay BOE A Lg 
Saks & Company, 34th Street ....... 54 41 32 | (51 | 52 | 33 
OS EE TO ee 1 4 6 | 3 2 | 5 
Total votes for each factor... ... 797 706 460 | 423 302 | 198 
_ | ae peta nae i 2 ip Rie Rix 
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THE PRICE AND ASSORTMENT STORES 


In this third division, the price and 
assortment group, the basis for classifica- 
tion is slightly modified. The five stores 
Abraham and Straus, Bloomingdale, 
Gimbel, Macy, and Saks 34th Street 
received the largest number of votes for 
either low price or complete assortments. 
In every case but one, if low price 
was the leading factor, complete assort- 
ments was rated second and vice-versa. 
See Table 4. In no store in the group, 
however, does low price completely 
dominate all the other qualities. Those 
organizations that are outstandingly 
bargain stores are in the fourth classifica- 
tion or low-price group. Distinguishing 
features of these stores are: 


Abraham and Straus is essentially a “home 
store” and the excellence of its salesforce is 
recognized. 

Bloomingdale and Gimbel received the same 
ranking of the various factors. Except for 
some differences in the fields of merchandise 
specialization, they seem to be thought of as 
similar. 

Macy is noted for large assortments at low 
prices. Two thirds of the people who answered 
the questionnaire consider themselves Macy 


customers. In spite of some criticism in regard 
to service and overcrowding, they are ready to 
avail themselves of the store’s offerings. 

Saks 34th Street is recognized as a store for 
apparel with shoes, bags, and men’s wear 
receiving particular comment. 


THE LOW-PRICE STORES 


The stores in this group, Hearn, 
Namm, and Ohrbach, are outstandingly 
bargain stores.* In every case, there 
were at least four times as many votes 
for the element of low price as for the 
second most important characteristic, 
complete assortments. Beyond these 
similarities, the stores are very different. 
For example, Ohrbach is thought of as a 
specialist in women’s apparel and 
children’s clothes. See Table 5. 


SPECIALIZATION AND STORE 
PERSONALITY 


The survey of New York stores leads 
to the conclusion that each store should 
recognize that it is one of a group of 
several competing stores that have 
similar characteristics. If it falls in the 
quality group, it is the other stores in 


3 There are doubtless other stores that belong in this 
group, but they were not included in the survey. 


TABLE 5 
THE Low-Price Group 









































Stores | Low Price | Ee.) Se | saaee | Service | Fashion 

Hearn Department Stores, Inc...... | 254 | 60 24 29 33 8 
Nis eis cil eemany. | ail 2 5 4 3 6 
The Namm Store.................. | 82 21 14 13 19 2 
i i a _ pal ig fe 3 6 
Ohrbach’s Affiliated Stores..........| 232 | 53 | 35 21 11 25 
MM ss ac ee) Fein Se ae 4 
Total votes for each factor...... | 568 | 134 | 73 63 | 63 35 
Se RO ne ee Ry ee Ss ee reg ae” 6 
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that group that are its chief competitors. 
From a policy angle, then, a store 
has two problems: one is to determine 
the chief factor or combination of 
factors around which it wishes to build 
its personality, and the other is to 
distinguish itself from the other stores 
in the community that have selected 
essentially the same factors to express 
their personalities. 

The second problem is the most 
difficult. A few methods of solving it 
are: 


a) Develop the leading characteristic to a 
greater degree than other stores in the group have 
done. In all its publicity, the store should 
emphasize the fact that it excels in some one 
particular field. Whereas an organization in 
the low-price group should constantly hammer 
away at the values it offers, a fashion store 
should emphasize with equal force the newness 
or exclusiveness of its designs. 

b) Specialize in certain lines of merchandise. 
When a particular department is gaining recogni- 
tion, the organization should double its efforts 
to put this merchandise in the limelight, and 
thereby to earn a reputation for doing at least 
one job outstandingly well. When a store 
excels in merchandising a particular line of 
goods, it is distinct from other stores that do not 


specialize. 


c) Cater to distinct groups of customers. 
These groups may be determined on various 
bases as already indicated. The location of a 
store may make it desirable to concentrate on 
particular groups, such as theatrical people, 
business women, young people, bargain hunters, 
sophisticated people, or those with a low stand- 
ard of living. 

d) Develop specific service or mnonservice 
features, which are actively publicized. A policy 
of exclusive cash business will help create a 
reputation for price savings. A policy of ex- 
tensive credit will help create a reputation for 
service. Each organization should decide what 
its customers want, and then determine a line 
of action for meeting their requirements. A 
store may become distinctive for offering free 
services, free courses of study, or special audi- 
torium attractions. These services, however, 
should lead ultimately to net profit, and it is 
futile to continue to offer them if they do not 
meet this requirement. 

e) Reflect the personality of the store’s major 
executive. Frequently, the personality of the 
owner or top executive may be reflected in the 
organization. If he is an aggressive, price- 
conscious person, the store may stress its price 
features; if he is a person of elegant taste and 
quiet refinement, the store may assume an 
atmosphere of quality and luxury. Nearly 
every great store has, or has had, a great 
merchant at its head. The driving force of 
his personality has fashioned the policy of his 
store. 
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Answering Customers’ Objections 


JOSEPHINE BOYLE 


Reports covering over thirteen hundred actual sales contacts form the 
basis for this study of how to handle customers’ objections. 


At a time when the consumer move- 
ment is leading retail stores to give in- 
creased attention to salesmanship train- 
ing, it has seemed important to 
determine customer requirements in 
that phase of the selling process on 
which the consumer movement is exert- 
ing the greatest amount of influence. 
The purpose of this investigation has 
been, therefore, to determine customers’ 
reactions to present methods of answer- 
ing objections with particular emphasis 
on their reactions to the salesperson’s 
phraseology. 

Since books and training programs 
offer little help on this phase of the 
problem, it has been necessary to collect 
data from primary sources. Four 


hundred and thirty reports from women 


on their shopping experiences, 94 inter- 
views, and 49 salespeople (reporting on 
814 individual transactions) furnished 
data covering the 1,338 selling transac- 
tions upon which this study is based. 
While most department-store lines were 
included in the observations, the 
majority of reports are based on women’s 
ready-to-wear and accessory depart- 
ments; but men’s wear, piece goods, and 
homefurnishings are also well repre- 
sented. The shopping reports were 
made during the fall of 1936, and the 
spring, summer, fall, and winter of 1937. 
The selling reports were made during 
the last week of August 1937 and the 
first week of August 1938. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


The full import of the problem of 
answering customers’ objections hinges 
on the fact that, in the last ten years, 
the customer and the salesperson have 
exchanged roles. The Alice-in-Wonder- 
land customer of the era of high-pressure 
selling has “awakened,” become curious, 
studied in schools and colleges, “come of 
age,”’ become organized and articulate, 
and been moved to action. This action, 
which began as support of protective 
legislation, culminated a few months ago 
in a formal demand for the creation of a 
department of the consumer in the 
President’s Cabinet. Thus the customer 
of today is an enlightened individual who 
not only refuses to be high-pressured, 
but uses considerable pressure herself. 

The salesperson who serves this en- 
lightened customer is, on the other 
hand, almost as bewildered and helpless 
as the customer was a few years ago 
before she had read the “guinea-pig” 
and ‘“‘chamber-of-horrors” books by the 
dozen and magazine articles of the same 
type by the hundred! beginning with 
“What Hope Is There for the Consumer?” 
(1930) and ending with “The Consumer 
Sees Red” (1938). True, the sales- 
person has lately become a high-school 
and college graduate herself, but what 
did she study in high school and college? 
Economics, of course. Economics of 


See next page for footnote 
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retailing? Unfortunately no. She stud- 
ied consumer economics, the same that 
has made the customer see red! 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Answering objections satisfactorily re- 
quires knowledge of three kinds: 

1. Knowledge of merchandise 

2. Knowledge of selling technique 

3. Knowledge of human nature 
With the first phase of the problem 
buyers in stores are able to deal quite 
satisfactorily. The second has already 
been dealt with in textbooks on sales- 
manship. The third, or social phase of 
the problem is, therefore, the one to 
which this study has been confined. 

The investigation of the social aspect 
of the problem of answering objections 
resolves itself into four steps as follows: 

1. Determining the most common 
objections which customers raise in 
retail stores 

2. Determining their reasons for rais- 
ing these objections 

3. Determining the most common 
objections which customers raise in 
particular departments 

4. Determining whether it is possible 
to distinguish successful and unsuccessful 
ways of phrasing answers to common 
objections 





1 Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature lists articles of 
interest to the consumer as follows: 


For the two-year period between 1930 and 1932..... 11 
For the three-year period between 1932 and 1935.... 63 
For the two-year period between 1935 and 1937..... 57 
For the one-year period between 1937 and 1938... .. 34 


165 

This does not include articles appearing in such publi- 
cations as Consumers’ Digest, Consumers’ Guide, Consumer 
News, or Consumers’ Research and Consumers’ Union 
bulletins. 

In 1930 Readers’ Guide carried the heading Consumers 
for the first time. The average number of articles per 
year since that time has been 54 (1930-1932), 21 (1932- 
1935), 284 (1935-1937), and 34 (1937). 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In order to check the reliability of 
observations, the subject has been 
approached from two points of view: 

1. Customers were asked to report 

shopping experiences. 

2. Salespeople were asked to report 

their observations. 

That customers’ observations might be 
kept as free from rationalization as 
possible, they were asked to report 
observations of other customers’ reac- 
tions rather than to try to analyze their 
own. To place salespeople’s observa- 
tions on an objective plane, they were 
asked to report their own successful and 
other people’s unsuccessful selling con- 
versations. 

To isolate the element under observa- 
tion, both customers and salespeople 
were asked to record only the sales- 
person’s introductory wording and the 
customer’s reaction to it. Since this is 
the transition between the customer’s 
objection and the salesperson’s answer, 
no other element, such as merchandise 
knowledge or selling technique, is pres- 
ent to confuse the issue. The manner 
of expression alone, or at least largely, 
determines whether the customer allows 
the salesperson to go on with his selling 
talk. 


THE THREE MOST COMMON OBJECTIONS 


Table 1 indicates the relative impor- 
tance of customers’ objections as re- 
vealed both by customers who reported 
on actual sales and by expert salespeople. 

The objection, “T’ll have to think it 
over,” is very similar to “I want to 
look around before I decide.” On a 
composite basis, then, the three most 
common objections in order of impor- 
tance are: 





sf 


- 
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“Tt’s not exactly what I want.” 
“That’s more than I want to pay.” 
“T want to look around before I 
decide.” 
These three objections accounted for 87 
per cent of those reported by customers 
and with the addition of “T’ll have to 
think it over” for 72 per cent of those 
listed by salespeople. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF OBJECTIONS 
RAISED BY CUSTOMERS AND RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF THEM 
197 


430 Sales- 
Customer persons’ 
Objections Shoppings Reports 
It’s not exactly what I 
WN Say ca bh oo ex 49.0 16.7 
That’s more than I want 
SOG, 40. valeur. ab Biz 
I want to look around be- 
fore I decide........... 13.5 20.8 
I want some one else to see 
it before I decide....... 5.8 o— 
I saw it cheaper somewhere 
eS. A i: te 3.1 8.1 
That’s too cheap......... 19 3.6 
I haven’t enough money 
with me............... 1.0 10.2 
I’ll have to wait until it’s 
marked down.......... 0.4 5.4 
I'll have to think it over. . . 0.2 18.3 
NEE. nid shies os 100.0 100.0 


Since these three objections account 
for such a large percentage of those 
mentioned in the reports of both cus- 
tomers and salespeople, the remainder of 
this study will be in terms of these 
three most common objections. 

For the following lines, all three of 
these objections were commonly raised: 
dresses, coats, gloves, neckwear, millin- 
ery, women’s underwear, slips, house- 
dresses, negligees, maids’ and nurses’ 
uniforms, yard goods, men’s furnishings, 
men’s clothing, and homefurnishings. 


“Tt’s more than I want to pay” was the 
chief objection in the case of suits, 
corsets, infants’ wear, and stationery. 
“Tt’s not exactly what I want” was the 
outstanding objection in the case of 
sweaters, skirts, hosiery, shoes, um- 
brellas, and toys. 

It should be recognized that the im- 
portance of objections differs in different 
departments. In training salespeople 
for any one line of goods, attention 
should be centered on the objections 
most important in that department. 


THE MOST COMMON OBJECTION: ‘IT’S NOT 
EXACTLY WHAT I WANT” 


As Table 2 shows, both customers’ and 
salespeople’s reports blame nearly half 
the trouble on appearance. The close 
agreement in the percentage of objection 
to appearance and to brand and quality 
is significant in view of the fact that the 
reports do not agree in other respects. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF CUSTOMERS’ 
REASONS FOR THE OBJECTION: “It’s Nor 
ExactLy WHat I Want.” 

98 


c 2u1 F Sales- 
Reason a” See 
Appearance ......... 49.3 44.9 
ee 22.4 
ae ae 17.1 4.0 
Appearance....... 4.7 2.1 
Suitability........ 0.9 14.3 
Becomingness... . . 2.1 
Accessories ....... 2.4 — 
Comfort or conve- 
eer ee 24.7 o= 
Durability.......... 17.5 2.1 
Brand or quality. ... 8.5 6.1 
Undetermined....... — 46.9 
eg Pe re 100.0 100.0 


The great disagreement in the per- 
centage of objection to comfort or 
convenience and to durability is also 
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significant, especially since the sum of 
these in the customers’ reports very 
nearly balances the undetermined per- 
centage in the salespeople’s reports. It 
would look as if here might be evidence 
of the effect of the consumer movement. 
Be this as it may, one thing is certain— 
salespeople missed out in getting the 
information they needed nearly half the 
time. 

There was very close agreement be- 
tween the shopping and the salespeople’s 
reports in regard to customers’ reactions 
to phrases used by salespeople in meeting 
the objection. The two sources agreed 
completely that encouraging and deferen- 
tial and conciliatory phrases give a 
favorable reaction, while general remarks, 
statements indicating a superior attitude, 
and statements that have no connection 
with the customer’s objection always 
result in an unfavorable attitude. 

There was a slight disagreement in 
regard to customers’ reactions to phras- 
ing that is discouraging, contradicting, 
apologetic, negative, indicative of personal 
opinion, or involves questions, but all of 


Customer 
The color is not what I want. 
so blue. 


Queer looking—not what I had 
in mind. 


Salesperson 


Blue would be a good color for 
you. It makes your eyes look 


I admit it is queer, but it’s the 
style, and it will make you 
look taller. 


these phrasings generally were reported 
to bring unsatisfactory results. 

Encouraging statements. The follow- 
ing are examples of encouraging state- 
ments that are generally successful in 
meeting the objection, “It’s not exactly 
what I want.” 

I have many more beautiful patterns not on 
the table. Let me get them out to show you. 

Perhaps I can show you something else that 
will be more nearly what you want. 

I think I know what you want. We are 
expecting some in. 

I have another one that I know will interest 
you. It is one of our latest models. 

If you describe just what you want, we'll 
try to get it for you. 


Deferential statements. The reports 
show a preponderance of favorable 
reaction to a conciliatory way of phras- 
ing ideas. Customers react favorably 
to statements with a tone of deference 
even though the idea is the same as one 
to which they react unfavorably when 
it is so phrased as to put the customer 
in her place. The following examples 
show what happened when the phrasing 
had a by-your-leave flavor: 


Customer 


Yes, that’s true, it does make my 
eyes look bluer. How much 
is it? 

Now that is something. I hate 
being little, and that hat will 
make me look taller. I’ll 
take it. 

Tried the shoes on and they 





There’s no use trying those 
shoes on. I don’t like the 
style. 


I don’t want that style of top 
coat. 


The shade is not suitable for 
the coloring of my skin. 


Well, you know shoes are just 
like hats, you don’t know 
what they look like until 
you’ve tried them on. 

This may not be the style you 
want, but will you try it on to 
see how it fits? 

The majority of people nowa- 
days make the mistake of 
using a shade much too dark. 
You are the Dresden type and 
this shade is very flattering. 


looked so nice that she bought 
them. 


Bought the coat and for a higher 
price than she had intended 
to pay. 

Bought the powder and bought 
Dresden type of rouge also. 








1er 


tht 
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Generalizations. Generalizations like 
the following always brought unfavor- 
able reactions according to the reports 
of both customers and _ salespeople, 
regardless of the kind of merchandise 
concerned: 


This shade goes well with everything. 

It’s one of our best selling numbers. 

All hose have rings at this price. 

That’s the style. All the hats have peaks. 

Every girl your age and type looks well 
in these colors. 


Contradictions. Contradictory state- 
ments failed nine times out of ten accord- 
ing to customers; always, according to 
salespeople. The following examples 
taken from shopping reports show the 
type of statement referred to: 


It really isn’t so large and besides what 
difference does size make when the flowers look 
well on your coat? 

Looks don’t count. 

But, dearie, that isn’t trimming at all— 
that’s just stitching to keep the shoe together. 

But these are your size. 

No, honey, it really isn’t too tight. It’s 
just your imagination. You should wear tight 
dresses. They make you look thinner. 


Combined with terms of endearment, 
contradictions were held in no better 
favor. “But, dearie,” and “no, honey,” 
were in great disfavor according to the 
shopping reports. 

Superior attitude. Statements that 
had an air of putting the customer in her 
place were unsuccessful four times out 
of five according to salespeople; all the 
time, according to customers. The fol- 


lowing examples are quoted from shop- 
ping reports: 


You can’t expect good linen in a fifteen-cent 
handkerchief. 

Do you really know what you want? 

You'll have to get used to that. It’s the 
style now. 

If you would let me comb your hair I could 
give you a becoming hat. 

That’s the best you can get for the money. 

You don’t want a little bag. All we’re 
showing is big ones. 

Little girls don’t play with rag dolls any 
more. We don’t have any calls for them. 

You’ re telling me. 


Discouraging statements. According 
to salespeople’s reports, discouraging 
statements are always unsuccessful. 
According to customers, they are un- 
successful 95 per cent of the time. 

The following examples taken from 
shopping reports show exactly the type 
of statement referred to under this 
heading. 

I’m sorry, but that’s all we have in the style 
you want. 

We would have to make one up specially for 
you and it would cost more. 

Sorry. That’s all I can do for you. 


Well, that’s the most I can do for you. 
Come again. 


The shopping reports showed very 
definitely that customers were dis- 
appointed when salespeople did not try 
to sell something else. The example 
below is typical of a reaction to failure 
to suggest other possibilities. 

Personal opinion. Personal opinions 
succeed two times out of five according 





Customer Salesperson Customer 


This dress is not exactly what I I’m sorry, but that’sallwe have To friend: “She can’t even take 


want. It’s too fancy for 


like any. 


in the style you want. You 
work. look around and see if you 
(Then she waited 


enough time to show me any- 
thing else. Let’s go some- 
place else.” 


on some one else.) 
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to customers and once in- six times 
according to salespeople. The following 
examples are taken from shopping re- 
ports. The right-hand column _illus- 
trates a more successful type of state- 
ment than the personal opinion. 


The most significant fact that comes 
to light in a study of this tabulation is 
the fact that only 6} per cent of those 
who raised this objection really could 
not afford to pay the price. Quite 
clearly 62 per cent were registering a 





Personal Opinions 
I'd take it if I were buying a dress. 


But I like that color and I think you look well 
in it. 

It’s strange you don’t like that. 
one for two years. 


I have worn 


Factual Statements 


Blue is a good color for you. It makes your eyes 
look so blue. 

Color is the interest in this glove. Colored 
gloves are made only in the plain slip-on style. 

People who have worn these for a long time say 


they like them a lot. 





Negative statements. Salespeople’s re- 
ports showed that negative beginnings 
succeeded only once in three times. 
They recommend instead positive state- 
ments like those at the right: 


complaint against the failure of sales- 
people to justify the price of better 
merchandise. In fact, it might be said 
that this percentage was about seventy- 
five because all but 9 per cent of those 





Negative 


I don’t see why not. 


You wouldn’t be making a mistake in buying 
those shoes. 

We have been selling these shoes for years and 
have never had a complaint about the heels 
breaking. 


Positive 

These buttons keep the collar in shape. There 
is a piece of material behind the buttons to 
keep them from tearing the shirt. 

That’s because they are fine broadcloth. You'll 
find that quality broadcloth is always thin. 

Our customers who have been wearing them for 
years have found these heels perfectly satis- 
factory. 





Questions. Questions such as, “Would 
you like to see something else?” failed 
seven times out of eight according to 
customers’ reports, and twice out of three 
times according to salespeople’s. Cus- 
tomers’ reports show also that a better 
idea is to make definite suggestions such 
as, “I can’t show you exactly what you 
have asked for, but I’m wondering if 
you wouldn’t like to look at these.” 


THE SECOND MOST COMMON OBJECTION: 
““THAT’S MORE THAN I WANT TO PAY.” 


An analysis of 108 shoppings in which 
customers raised the objection, ‘“That’s 
more than I want to pay” revealed the 
specific objections given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF CUSTOMERS’ 
REASONS FOR THE OBJECTION: ‘“THAT’S 
More THAN I Want TO Pay.” 
108 


Shop pings 
Did not understand differences in 
SCS al ay da 3 62.1 
Did not consider the merchandise 
ae. ee 21.3 
Did not have enough money......... 6.5 
Had seen the same thing cheaper..... 4.6 
Thought they could get the price re- 
Sas Secs ss abekan pete TEN as 2.8 
Did not need the merchandise at once— 
could wait till it was reduced... ... 0.9 
Salesperson tried to force the sale... .. 0.9 
Salesperson did not seem interested... 0.9 
100.0 
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who did not consider the merchandise 
worth the price might logically fall under 
this heading. 

Good and bad phraseology. Table 4 
adds to this picture the treatment that 
these same customers received and their 
reaction to it. The reports of both 
groups, involving 197 transactions, regis- 
ter complete agreement on one point— 
that negative phrasing always brought 
negative reaction. The twelve cases 
concerned in this instance show the 
difference a single word sometimes makes 
in the customer’s reaction. The two 
phrases each of which appeared in six 
reports were “I’ll show you something 
cheaper,” which in all six cases brought 
an unfavorable reaction and, “I’ll show 
you something less expensive,”’ which in 
all six cases brought a favorable reaction. 


you will pay much more for exactly the 
same quality,” “It’s worth twice that 
much,” and, “You'll have to pay for 
this quality,” “It’s the lowest price in 
town for this quality,” “You get just 
what you pay for,” “You can’t have 
both quality and price.” 

Assumption that customer cannot pay 
the price. According to customers’ re- 
ports, salespeople were most untactful 
in meeting this objection. For example, 
instead of paying the customer the 
compliment of taking for granted that 
she could and would pay the price if she 
could see that the merchandise was 
worth it, many of them got off on the 
wrong foot with such statements as, “We 
have something cheaper. I think it will 
be just what you want,” “That’s too 
bad but it’s up to you,” “Well, you know 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF CUSTOMER’S REACTION TO SELLING PHRASEOLOGY IN RESPONSE TO THE 
OpjeEcTION: “THAT’S More THAN I WANT TO Pay.” 


According to 108 According to 89 
Type of Phraseology Shopping Reports Sales people’s Reports 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Agreement with an attempt to prove the merchandise 

ee ae 1 80.5 19.5 81.6 18.4 
Agreement without an attempt to prove the merchan- 

See WGN Ps), x. dines Vuedwetipiueem.....e 22.2 77.8 02.9 97.1 
Direct questions about the customers’ price limit... .... 60.0 40.0 20.0 80.0 
NE LS aiass C0 a DENS os + VES peaAR CANES s os 000s 100. 100. 
_____ Sicegnas heen a inetapset Be galt tds An ae, Set o-8 tytn 100. 

Promises that less expensive merchandise will be just as 
ABLES Se Pee ree pee, S|) See te a 100. 





As Table 4 shows also, these reports 
are in rather close accord in the percent- 
age of favorable reaction to agreement 
with an attempt to prove the merchan- 
dise worth the price. In this connec- 
tion, the eighteen and nineteen per cent 
unfavorable reaction requires comment 
inasmuch as the attempts which brought 
unfavorable reaction included such state- 
ments as, “If you go to another store, 


wie 100. 


what you can afford to pay,” “Then 
you'll have to decide on something 
cheaper,” ‘“‘That’s the best I can do on 
that,” “You want something cheaper, 
don’t you?” and, “If you want cheaper 
merchandise you'll have to go to the 
basement for it.” 

Only six per cent of these same cus- 
tomers really could not afford to pay 
the price as shown in Table 3. 
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The following quotations are typical 
of successful phraseology from shopping 
reports: 


“It may seem expensive but when you con- 
sider the fine quality of the material, and the 
fact that it is wrinkle-proof you can see that it is 
really worth the price.” 

“A really good suit like this costs less in the 
end than several less expensive ones because 
it always looks right and you can wear it the 
year round.” 


‘“c 


THE THIRD MOST COMMON OBJECTION: “TI 
WANT TO LOOK AROUND BEFORE I 
DECIDE.” 


Of 58 shopping reports involving this 
objection, a third revealed no reason 
for wanting to look around. Accord- 
ingly, additional data had to be secured 
on this point. For this purpose another 
group of 94 customers was interviewed. 
In this way the percentage of those who 
revealed no reasons was reduced from 
32 to 7. In view of the fact that these 
interviews were conducted by a number 
of interviewers, the results furnish a 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF CUSTOMERS’ 
REASONS FOR THE OBJECTION: “I WANT 
To Look AROUND BEFORE I DeEcIpE.” 


58 98 
Shopping Inter- 
Reason Reports views 
To get a clear idea of what 
ING cae wakensss: 29.3 31.9 
To find a more interested 
salesperson............ 15.5 17.0 
To find a particular thing 
that they hadinmind... 12.1 20.2 
An excuse to get away.... — 17.0 
To compare values....... 5.2 4.3 
To get time to think it over 3.4 1.1 
Didn’t like the store....... — 1.1 
Just passing time......... 1.7 — 
No reason stated......... 32.8 7.4 


good check on the validity of the reasons 
recorded in the shopping reports. 

Table 5 compares the reasons that 
these 94 customers gave for raising this 
objection with the reasons obtained from 
customers’ shopping reports. 

A study of the table leads to conclu- 
sions that are both disconcerting and 
consoling—disconcerting because it 
shows that salespeople have been defi- 
nitely at fault at least half the time, and 
consoling because it shows: 

1, That customers spend so little time shop- 
ping around just for fun 

2. That this objection is relatively seldom an 
excuse to enable the customer to make a 
graceful exit 

3. That such a small percentage wants to 
compare values 

4. That a relatively small percentage have 
fixed ideas about what they want 


Reactions to phraseology—agreement 
with further presentation. The reaction 
of customers to selling phraseology 
appears in Table 6. 

The point on which customers and 
salespeople concurred most completely 
was the fact that agreement with an 
expression of willingness to show more 
merchandise was almost sure to meet 
with success and that agreement without 
an attempt to show more merchandise 
was as sure to give offense. They dis- 
liked such phrasing as “All right. 
That’s up to you,” and, “If you come 
back, ask for no. 32.” 

Conversely, agreement followed by 
an attempt to show merchandise created 
a favorable impression according to 
reports of both customers and sales- 
people (with one exception). Regard- 
less of the kind of merchandise con- 
cerned, such phrasing as the following 
exerted a favorable influence on the out- 
come of the sale: 








nt 
yn 
ay 
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TABLE 6 


CoMPARISON OF CuSTOMERS’ REACTIONS TO SELLING PHRASEOLOGY IN RESPONSE TO OBJECTION: 
“T Want TO Loox ArounD Berore I Decipg.” 





According to According to 
Type of Phraseology Shopping Reports Salespeople’s Reports 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Agreement with no attempt to show more merchandise. . 9 4 21 
Agreement with willing display of additional mer- 

SR « cieeGk laths dics wine Ob ci o wiht GOS Gd 00s cae 18 4 12 1 
Negative prediction...................2.5 lip o'snand 1 13 2 13 
Positive evidence of interest............... Oe ae 14 
I a sick fs DUR DUES Bi vcs chins wonnnn ceed 6 1 q 


We have a large selection. I’ll just keep on 
trying until I find something you like. 

Very well, but maybe I can help you some 
more. I’ll show you just what we have in 
stock. 

I will be glad to show you our line so you 
can see what we carry. It should help you to 
decide what type of rug you want. 

We just received an assortment of the 
newest fabrics. Let me show them to you. 


Negative prediction. The point on ~ 


which the reports came next nearest to 
agreement was that predictions of rising 
prices, of no better luck elsewhere, and 
of the merchandise being gone when 
they returned for it were sure to meet 
with disapproval. Among customers, 
there was just one and among sales- 
people two reports that recorded favor- 
able reaction to this sort of thing. 
Predictions seemed to be particularly 
offensive if phrased negatively as follows: 


You can’t do any better in other stores. 

All right. But if you should change your 
mind and decide on this you’d better be back 
soon or it won’t be here. 

You won’t find anything like these (com- 
pacts) at this price anywhere else. You'll just 
be wasting your time. 


If phrased positively and so that it 
sounded less like a threat or a dare and 
more like sincere interest and a desire 
to help, the same idea was favorably 
received in statements like the following: 


We have a very fine selection and I know our 
values cannot be duplicated. I am sure you 
will be back for it. Shall I hold it for you? 

I feel confident that after you do you'll return 
for this one. Would you mind taking my card? 


Positive interest. Another point of 
agreement between the reports of the 
two groups was that certain success 
followed evidence of interest in the 
customer’s problem, after it was a 
settled fact that no immediate purchase 
would be made. Customers liked par- 
ticularly any suggestion that made it 
easy for them to find the same merchan- 
dise again, or that gave them any good 
reason for returning. On the whole, 
they reacted favorably to such state- 
ments as the following: 


Very well, but let me give you this tag with 
the style number on it so that when you decide 
we'll know exactly which garment you want. 

When you decide to get them we will have 
other styles to choose from. 

Would you like to try our better dresses in 
the front of the store? If you shouldn’t find 
anything you like there I shall be glad to hold 
this for you. I’m Miss ——. 


Favorable reaction did not necessarily 
mean that the customer made an imme- 
diate purchase. It meant that, whether 
or not she bought at the time, she was 
so well impressed with the salesperson 
that she would want to return to her 
later for other purchases. 
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There was marked disapproval to the 
practice of taking it for granted that the 
customer wanted to look around in order 
to find something cheaper. According 
to their own reports, however, thirteen 
and one-half per cent of the salespeople 
began by bringing up the subject of 
price bluntly whereas only four per cent 
of the customers interviewed and five 
per cent of those who turned in shopping 
reports said that their object in looking 
around was to compare prices. 

Handling repeated objections. In 
twenty-four out of fifty-eight shopping 
reports, the customer repeated the 
objection, “I want to look around,” after 
the salesperson’s answer failed. 

Seventy-five per cent of the shopping 
reports in which this objection was 
repeated bore comments to the effect 
that salespeople had made no reply 
whatever. It is evident that the sales- 
person who shows signs of interest when 
all hope of the immediate sale is gone 
stands out in the estimation of customers 
as a person in whom they can place 
confidence. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to examine the statements to which 
customers reported favorable reaction, 
at this stage of the process. 

They were without fail statements 
which helped the customer to make a 
graceful exit and either helped her to 
look more intelligently elsewhere, or 
made it easy for her to get back to the 
same salesperson and to find the same 
merchandise in case she later decided 
she wanted it: 


If you decide on this (blouse) just call 
and I’ll send it out and save you another trip. 
You'll find the telephone number and my name 
on this card. Ask for Miss Anderson—I’ll 
remember the ones you liked. 

You do that and when you are looking com- 


pare the other compacts with this one and 
notice the depth of the powder container. See 
if they hold as much powder as this one. Here 
is my name. I will be glad to wait on you, 
or if you cail I’ll be glad to send it to you. 
Remember how well this coat is made while 
you are looking. Be sure you get a coat that 
has the same quality of material and lining and 
be sure the fur is as soft and good. I feel sure 
you will be back for this. Ask for Miss Brown. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has accomplished three of 
its four aims. It has determined the 
relative importance of common objec- 
tions in general, their relative importance 
in particular departments, and cus- 
tomers’ reasons for raising these most 
common objections. 

In the realization of its fourth aim— 
that of determining whether it is possible 
to distinguish successful and unsuccess- 
ful phraseology in answering objections 
—it has achieved only partial success. 
The evidence accumulated shows that 
customers, as a group, can be depended 
upon to react with surprising consist- 
ency even though the principle of 
individual differences operates within 
the group. 

On the evidence accumulated, it is 
impossible to compile a bible of success- 
ful selling phrases. It is, however, 
equally impossible to conclude from the 
same evidence that such a thing cannot 
be done. 

It seems safe to say that phraseology 
plays an important enough part in the 
outcome of the sale, in a negative way 
at least, to merit more attention than 
it has received. The first few words of 
the salesperson’s answer to an objection 
seem to be as important as the headline 
in an advertisement. They introduce 
an opposing idea that will give the 
customer a mental jolt if phrased 
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brusquely. They must, therefore, per- 
form a conciliatory, as well as a transi- 
tional, function. They must keep the 
customer’s good will and, at the same 
time, bring about a change of mind. 
While there seem to be no miraculous 
selling phrases to make people buy, it 
does seem to be fatally easy, by the 
twist of a phrase, to discourage cus- 
tomers from buying what they want and 
have come in to get. Well-meaning 
but awkward efforts are not usually 


Book 


Retail Store Organization and Manage- 
ment, by O. Preston Robinson and 
Norris B. Brisco. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938, 565 pages. 


There are three major phases to the study of 
retailing: buying and merchandising, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, and management 
and operation. The two fields mentioned first 
have been adequately covered in specialized 
texts. Until the publication of the book under 
review, however, the service and _ super- 
intendency aspects of retailing had not received 
extensive treatment in one volume. More 
specifically, this book deals with organization, 
location and layout, expenses, personnel manage- 
ment, wage-payment methods, receiving, selling, 
service, delivery, complaints, mail and telephone 
orders, protection, and maintenance. The de- 
tailed discussion of store organization is prob- 
ably the outstanding contribution made. 

The aim of this book is to present basic 
principles and accepted practices in such a 
manner that they can be of assistance to all 
interested in studying store operating pro- 
cedures. Although designed as a text, the book 
will be found equally valuable by operating 
executives in stores. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The following four books, all published 
in 1938, are designed for courses in retail- 
ing in high schools. Richert’s and May- 
nard’s books are particularly suited for 
courses that have the vocational aim—to 


appreciated by customers who are dis- 
appointed, discouraged, and ill at ease 
because they have taken up so much of 
the salesperson’s time without buying. 

There would seem to be nothing to 
prevent the accumulation of sufficient 
evidence to justify predictions of the 
kind that insurance companies make 
when they say that chances are, on the 
average, so many in a hundred that a 
man will reach a certain age. 


Reviews 


prepare young people for jobs in stores. 
Walters’s and Reich’s books combine the 
aim of job training with that of consumer 
education. 


Retailing—Principles and Practices of 
Retail Buying, Selling, Advertising, 
and Management, by G. Henry 
Richert. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 432 pages. 


This high-school text on retailing and sales- 
manship begins with a historical presentation of 
the origin and development of retailing. This 
chapter leads into types of retail stores, store 
location, store organization and control. Such 
topics as buying, stock turnover, display, 
selling processes, service, fashion as it relates to 
retailing, personnel management, store finance, 
credits and collections are presented in detail. 

The book is designed as a basic text in retail 
principles and practices of buying, advertising, 
selling, and store management. It may be 
used in secondary schools, junior colleges, and 
vocational schools. 

The content of the book is mainly vocational, 
and teachers of salesmanship and retailing who 
are interested in the vocational aim will find 
this book a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture in this field. 

The book is well illustrated and the problem 
and project material is well chosen. Each 
chapter is preceded by a picture and a short 
biography of a successful retail merchant. 
This added information should assist in the 
motivation of the chapter. 
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Retail Marketing and Merchandising, by 
Harold H. Maynard, Kenneth Dam- 
eron, and C. J. Siegler. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 441 pages. 


This book is another up-to-date text for a 
secondary-school course in retail marketing and 
merchandising. 

Part one deals with the history and develop- 
ment of retailing, how a merchant serves his 
community, and why and what people buy. 
Parts two to nine, inclusive, deal primarily 
with the subject matter of a vocational course 
in retail selling. Such topics as types of retail 
organization, location, equipment, organization 
of the store, purchasing, merchandising and 
selling, advertising and display, price and 
credit, and accounting and finance are covered. 

The text contains some material that may 
be used in a course in consumer education, but 
the most profitable way in which this text can 
be used is as a basic text for a course in voca- 
tional retail marketing and merchandising. 

The book is well written and well illustrated. 

Questions on the text, discussion topics, and 
problems are given at the end of each chapter. 


Fundamentals of Retailing, by R. G. 
Walters and E. J. Rowse. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1938, 437 pages. 


The new Fundamentals of Retailing is more 
than a book devoted to salesmanship in stores. 
It gives well-balanced attention to the problems 
of all kinds and sizes of stores. In addition to 
the training in sales technique, the book provides 
a study of such important related topics as store 
English, store arithmetic, the use of equipment, 
ethics, planning, organization, junior positions, 
operation, advertising, and system. 

While the book is written for use in a voca- 
tional course in retail selling, it contains much 
material that may be valuable if the aim of the 
course is consumer education. The sections 
on store merchandise and the customer are 
prepared in such a way that the material can 
be learned easily, and at the same time give the 
consumer much valuable information in regard 
to “buymanship.” 

The authors aim to give material that will 
help the student develop powers of under- 


standing, observation, imagination, reasoning, 
and judgment. 
The charts and illustrations are well prepared. 
A workbook and a teacher’s manual is 
available. 


Selling to the Consumer, by Edward 
Reich. New York: American Book 
Company, 509 pages. 


This book is another significant contribution 
to the literature of consumer education, retail- 
ing, and salesmanship by an author who has 
done much work in this field, and whose book 
Consumer Goods (by Reich and Siegler) is widely 
known. 

The book is well written, and contains many 
valuable pictures, charts, and _ illustrations. 
The old idea of eternal conflict between the 
buyer and the seller is done away with, and the 
approach is one of mutual interest. The 
service motive is substituted for the profit 
motive, and the idea emphasized that the 
proper salesmanship course should teach satis- 
faction to both the buyer and the seller. 

This book may be used for a course in selling 
or it may be used in consumer education. The 
material covered is of such a nature that it 
will fit the needs of either course. 

The first unit of the book discusses person- 
ality, manners, success, and what it takes to 
“get along.” These are things that are of 
value to every one, no matter what his course 
of study may be. The third and fourth units 
are especially written for the consumer. The 
chapters on “Knowing Goods,” “Aesthetics 
and Consumer Goods,” and the ‘Consumer’ 
are rich in material that every consumer—and 
that is all of us—would like to know. 

Units five, six, seven, and eight are valuable 
if the aim of the course is vocational. Such 
topics as the theory of the four steps in the 
sale, appropriate selling techniques, summariz- 
ing the build-up, house-to-house selling, selling 
to prospects, the organization of merchandise, 
the mathematics of retailing, credit, displays, 
and how to get a job are discussed in detail. 
And these are topics that must be covered if 
the aim of the course is to train high-school 
students to be salespeople. 

Questions on the text, practical projects, and 
interesting readings are given at the end of 
each chapter. 
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